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ADDRESS OF JOSEPH N. TEAL AT DEDICATORY 

EXERCISES ON THE FORMAL OPENING OF 

THE OREGON CITY LOCKS AND CANAL 

AT OREGON CITY, MAY 6, 1915 

While deeply sensible of the honor conferred on me by 
the invitation to address you on this occasion, I am conscious 
of the fact that I am called on to speak rather in recognition 
of the work of my father and other pioneers than because of 
anything I myself have done. Not only was my father an 
active participant in the work of opening the Willamette River, 
but my father-in-law, the late David P. Thompson, who long 
claimed Oregon City as his home, was a co-worker in this 
cause. If therefore my talk trends somewhat to personal 
reminiscences, I trust that for once the seeming breach of 
propriety will be condoned. 

On the first of January, forty-two years ago, the gates of 
the Willamette locks first swung ajar to permit the entrance 
and passage of a steamer from the lower to the upper river. 
To the Willamette Valley, which then represented the state 
to a much greater degree than it does now, it was a momentous 
event. From time immemorial the falls had presented an un- 
surmountable obstacle to through navigation, and here, as 
at Celilo, the control of the portage carried with it the power 
to levy tribute. Since the producers were dependent very 
largely on the river for their means of transportation, the toll 
directly and indirectly levied was a serious burden. 

As history seems to be more or less a repetition of what 
has gone before, we find in this instance, as in later days, an 
early demand for the clearing of obstructions in the river. 
Hence we are not surprised at learning that at a meeting held 
in Eugene on October 6th, 1855, at which my father acted as 
chairman, strong resolutions were adopted looking to the im- 
provement of the Willamette River, where navigation of the 
river had been active for many years. In 1857 my father, 
who was then engaged in business at Eugene, chartered and 
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loaded the steamer "James Clinton," the first boat to ascend 
the Willamette that far. For one reason or another, however, 
it was not until about the year 1872 that work was actually 
begun on the locks and canal whose freeing from tolls we are 
celebrating today. 

It was a long, long way to Washington in those days and 
the pioneers of Oregon were a very self-reliant, independent 
sort. They were a type of men fitted to found a common- 
wealth remote from civilization and surrounded by every 
danger. They endured every hardship and surmounted every 
obstacle borne or met by the pioneers of any land. Too often 
their reward has been that of the pioneer of every place and 
all times — discomfort and hardships during life in order that 
the way might be the easier for those who were to follow 
them. Well may we be proud of the Oregon pioneer, for the 
time will come when the early history of Oregon will read like 
a romance. The time will come when the labor and trials of 
these men will be known and appreciated; and generations 
yet unborn will do homage to those who, far removed from 
friends and kindred, carried the flag they loved to the land 
of the setting sun and laid deep and broad the foundation of 
this commonwealth. The federal government, then as now, 
had control of the navigable waters of the country, and was 
aiding to a limited extent only in the improvement of rivers 
and harbors. But, though Oregon was far away from the 
seat of power, this fact did not deter the men of those days 
from acting. While a great undertaking for those times, it 
was resolved that the falls at Oregon City should not continue 
fosever as an obstruction to the free movement of commerce. 
In 1868 the Willamette Falls & Lock Co. was incorporated 
for the purpose of constructing a canal around the falls. In 
1871, supplemental articles were filed authorizing the company 
to operate steamboats. The control of this company passed to 
Bernard Goldsmith, Col. James K. Kelly, Capt. John F. Miller, 
David P. Thompson, Judge Orlando Humason and Joseph 
Teal, and this company with some state aid built the canal and 
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locks whose acquisition by the general government and freeing 
from tolls this gathering is commemorating today. I have 
not time to go into the details of the history of construction. 
I was but a boy, but as my father was a most active participant 
in everything connected with the building of the locks; and 
as he would not go very far out of his way to keep out of a 
fight, there was something doing most of the time. I remember 
very distinctly hearing of the seemingly unsurmountable ob- 
stables that beset the enterprise one after another, and which 
made the completion of the work on time appear an impos- 
sibility. Some of these hindrances were inevitable in a work 
of this character while others were carefully planned by some 
who for one reason or another hoped to delay if not prevent 
the final completion of the locks and canal. During this period 
Ben Holladay was building a railroad up the Willamette Valley, 
and was a powerful factor in the state both in politics and 
business. As was but natural he did not look with favor on 
the completion of the locks. Politics were politics then, and 
politics entered into everything. Under the law the locks 
had to be completed by January 1st, 1873, and their completion 
would be marked by the passage of a steamer through them. 
A bond of $300,000 had been given that the work would be 
completed by the date mentioned. Col. Isaac W. Smith was 
the chief engineer in charge. My father has stated that the 
work was done in nine working months, at a cost of about 
$450,000, and that not a life was lost during construction. The 
eventful January 1st was approaching. A steamer was sought 
to make the trip. For some mysterious reason, through some 
occult influence, none could be secured. It seemed that at 
last the promoters of this enterprise were cornered, and that 
a lesson would be taught that would be remembered by any one 
who dared dispute the supremacy of the river with those in 
control. Finally, however, as a forlorn hope, the little Maria 
Wilkins, only 76 feet 5 inches long and 17 feet 5 inches beam, 
was secured, and on January 1st, 1873, she started from Port- 
land for Oregon City. The following were among the invited 
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guests : Governor L. F. Grover, Ex-Governor John Whiteaker, 
Major Philip Wasserman, Henry Failing, George R. Helm, 
Col. B. B. Taylor, Harvey W. Scott, Jacob Kamm, Lloyd 
Brooke, Capt. Chas. Holman, Capt. Jos. Kellogg, Capt. Chas. 
Kellogg, J. H. Hayden, Geo. T. Myers, John Marshall, S. B. 
Parrish, Bernard Goldsmith, my father, and other officers of 
the company. My father acted as host, and from what I have 
been told the guests suffered neither hunger or thirst. On 
reaching Clackamas Rapids it seemed as though it would be 
impossible for the little boat to surmount them. Try as it 
would, there it hung, until as luck would have it a strong gust 
of wind added just the necessary aid to push it over and victory 
was in sight. Oregon City was soon reached. Mayor Walker, 
Charles E. Warner, F. O. McCown, and others were taken 
aboard. The river was crossed, the lock gates opened and 
closed, the Maria Wilkins passed safely through, and the 
deed was done ; and since that day, more than forty-two years 
ago, the gates of the locks have swung back and forth as the 
steamers moved to and from the upper and lower river. 

With the opening of the locks freights dropped fifty per cent 
almost at once. Boats were built, and the hey-dey of steam- 
boatinsf on the Willamette was in full swingf. Wheal was 
taken for the first time direct from the Willamette Valley to 
Astoria and there loaded in ships for Europe. But here again 
we find the pioneer did not reap the practical reward of his 
work. We will not dwell on this side of the subject, for after 
all the real reward and satisfaction in our work cannot be 
measured in money. Nor should the lesson we draw from 
this story be anything of a sordid nature. It is the spirit 
of our forefathers that we should emulate, and in which we 
should glory. Fortunes come and fortunes go ; but real service 
for others, service for our state, brings a reward and satis- 
faction that money can neither purchase nor measure. Today 
there is as much to do, and in as many directions, as there 
was forty or fifty years ago. There are more to do it, there 
is more to do it with; but I sometimes fear the old spirit of 
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self-reliance is leaving us, and that dependence on others for 
help and aid is beginning to be something of a habit. We 
have a state of splendid and varied resources, but God has 
so willed it, and fortunately, too, that these resources cannot 
be properly developed or utilized without work — hard work — 
work of the brain and work of the hands. The reward is sure, 
but only at the cost of toil. 

In every part of the state special problems present them- 
selves for solution. That solution depends on ourselves, and 
in working them out will be developed not only a great state 
materially, but a great citizenship. 

As you heard the roll-call of the participants in the early 
days of this enterprise you must have been struck as I was 
with the fact that every one of the original company has passed 
beyond, and that nearly all who made the first trip on the 
Maria Wilkins are no longer with us. We are at that point 
in the history of our state where glancing backward we can 
begin to get something of a perspective. As we contemplate 
the work of those who have gone before, it should not only 
spur us on to do our part, but also teach us to be more charitable 
in our judgment of our fellow-men, and, while we have the 
opportunity, to speak the pleasant helpful word, or do the 
kindly act, rather than wait until the recognition we would 
give is too late to be of service. 

At last, however, and by a curious coincidence, the Willam- 
ette and its great sister, the Columbia, sound the tocsin of 
freedom together, and for the first time since they began to 
flow to the sea, commerce can move over them without paying 
a toll because of some obstruction to navigation. 

It is indeed fitting and proper that the freedom of the river 
should be celebrated. If, however, we look on this act as the 
end of our work instead of the beginning, a costly mistake 
will be made. There is much to learn as to the true use of 
the waterways. To my mind they are instrumentalities of com- 
merce, developers of traffic. Far from being rivals of the rail- 
way, they are really coadjutors in the work of transportation. 
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Nowhere in the world has the development of the waterway 
injured the railway. On the contrary, experience shows that 
the improved waterway increases railway traffic. Rightly 
used, nothing seems to exercise such a powerful influence in 
increasing traffic of all kinds as does the waterway. 

Consider the Rhine and the railroads which serve its valley 
and the cities on its banks. Before that river was improved 
for navigation there was but one railroad, the cities were small 
and the traffic was light. Since the improvement of the river 
for navigation traffic has grown to such an extent that double- 
track railroads on either side of the river are required to 
handle the movement by rail, and a constant procession of boats 
and barges moves up and down the river. In the last thirty 
years the cities on the Rhine have grown by leaps and bounds — 
indeed they have exceeded in growth even the rapidly-growing 
cities of the United States. Doubtless there were those who 
pictured streaks of rust and a right of way as all that would 
be left to represent the railroad when brought in competition 
with water. Yet no such result followed, nor has it followed 
in any country or on any river in the civilized world. On the 
contrary, after the waterways are improved there is more 
traffic, and more and varied business constantly increasing and 
growing in every direction. This will ultimately prove to be 
the case in this state. Many of the opinions which are ex- 
pressed as to the effect on the railroads of the improvement 
of waterways seem based upon the idea and theory that there 
is to be no future growth, that we have reached our limit both 
of population and production, and that a division of existing 
traffic between river and rail to the detriment of both will be 
the only result. This is a fundamental error into which many 
seem to fall. In truth we are but commencing to grow. The 
time will come in the Northwest when we will have as dense 
a population as many of the eastern states, and as we can 
support it better, every means of transportation will be required 
to handle the business of the country. This is not true of 
Oregon only but of the entire country. 
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Under normal business conditions today our transportation 
facilities are taxed to the utmost to handle the traffic. The 
slightest increase produces almost unendurable congestion and 
ties up business in every direction. It is my opinion that the 
improvement of the waterways is an absolute necessity; and 
I fear this will be demonstrated before either the railroads or 
the waterways are prepared to meet the situation, to the great 
loss of the country at large. 

We have a right to be proud of the Willamette Valley with 
its varied resources, productiveness, beauty and climatic con- 
ditions. It would be hard to duplicate it anywhere on earth, 
yet it is almost in a state of nature. When we consider the 
productiveness of this valley, one's mind can hardly grasp its 
possibilities. To secure the proper results will require hard 
work intelligently applied. Its development will be largely 
aided by the fact that it has a navigable river flowing substan- 
tially throughout its entire length. This river must be properly 
improved, not only for navigation but for every useful purpose. 
It can be done ; and if we have the spirit of our fathers it will 
soon be done. 

I congratulate the people of this valley on the final consum- 
mation of this one step. We now have a free river. Shall 
we make it a useful river, serving every purpose it can serve? 
That depends only on ourselves. 

Again I thank you, not only for the compliment you have 
paid me in asking me to address you on this day, but in giving 
me the opportunity to express my regard and respect for 
the pioneers of this state who have left to us not only an 
example we should follow, but also a memory and a heritage 
we should honor, respect, and cherish. 



